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VOLUME XXV JANUARY 1956 NUMBER 1 


EDITORIAL 


PARENTS AND THE COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOL 


The 1955 White House Conference did not give much attention to 
the nursery school or to any other aspect of early childhood education. 
It was set up to answer more general needs, particularly school construc- 
tion and finance. 

Human concerns did come into the group discussions, however, and 
some of these reached the final statements. There was recognition of 
the right of parents to provide education for their own children; there 
were pronouncements on respect and appreciation for “human values,” 
on “social competency as a contributing member of family and com- 
munity,” and on physical and mental health. 

That the cooperative nursery school of today is essentially an Amer- 
ican contribution is not always recognized. At a recent conference 
Mrs. Dorothy B. Kaufman, of the Dearborn, Michigan, Public Schools, 
reporting on her experience abroad as a Fulbright grantee, explained 
that Denmark, for example, has “nursery schools,” but they are carried 
on in connection with cooperative housing. The European “creche” 
(using the French word) is, likewise, not a “nursery school” as we know 
it, but rather a place where working mothers leave their children of six 
weeks to three years of age for physical care during working hours. 

Some of the early nursery schools in the United States did have in 
part a foreign origin—particularly from England. In the American 
development, however, the “cooperative” factor, with parents taking 
the initiative and sharing actively in the educational process, has been 
increasingly significant. 

It is of this specific American nursery school development—the co- 
operative nursery school—that many of the articles in this issue of 
Understanding the Child treat. For the opportunity to present these 
articles we are indebted to Dr. Katharine Whiteside Taylor, Supervisor 
of Parent Education in the public schools of Baltimore, Maryland, and 
a member of the editorial board of this journal. 


Copyricnt 1956 py THe Nationa AssociaTION For Menta Ine 


THE AMERICAN COOPERATIVE NURSERY: 
A NEW FOLK MOVEMENT 


DAVID B. TREAT 


DIRECTOR, CLARA ELIZABETH FUND FOR MATERNAL HEALTH, FLINT, MICHIGAN, 


PRESIDI NT-ELECT OF THE NATIONAL COUNC IL OF FPAMILY RELATIONS 


U NTIL a comparatively short time ago 
the professional guides toward suc- 
cess in parenthood had not developed 
enough effective, thoroughgoing ways of 
making their valuable —sometimes price- 
less—stores of know-how available for all 
those parents who wanted to know how 
to do the things parents are required to 
do. 

Today alert parents across the United 
States are meeting their own need for help 
throug! cooperative nursery schools. With 
varying degrees of guidance from trained 
leadership they are organizing, operat- 
ing, and learning from each other, from 
their children and from the children of 
other cooperators, many of the things tra- 
ditional education has not provided. The 
rapidity with which cooperatives are 
springing up leads Katharine Whiteside 
Taylor in her book* to call this develop- 
ment ‘‘a new folk movement.” 

No enthusiastic supporters of coopera- 
tive nurseries would claim that coopera- 
tives are the only answer for the parent: 
They do 


feel, however (for they have seen the re- 


of three- and four-year olds. 


sults) that, guided by professionals, the 
cooperative nursery provides a way of 
multiplying the hands of those educators 
who have given years of their lives to 


passing on to parents what they have 
learned about the growth and develop- 
ment of pre-schoolers. 


* Parent Cooperative Nursery Schools New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1954. 


An example of the rapid expansion of 
parent cooperative nursery schools comes 
from the information page attached to the 
announcement of the Fourth Annual Con- 
ference of the Michigan Council on Co- 
operative Nursery Groups held at the 
Kellogg Center for Continuing Education, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan, May 10, 1955, which reads: 


The Michigan Council on Cooperative 
Nursery Groups was organized May 27, 
1952, when a hundred and fifteen peo- 
ple met in East Lansing at the Kellogg 
Center for Continuing Education on the 
campus of Michigan State University. 
The actual planning of this first con- 
ference originated in Detroit when sev- 
eral interested parents, professional per- 
sons, and cooperative nursery consult- 
ants met to discuss possibilities of a 
State organization which would for- 
mulate the making of more and better 
cooperatives. It was decided that the 
executive board of the organization 
would consist of a chairman, vice-chair- 
man, secretary-treasurer (clective); four 
professional advisors, and representa- 
tives from four State areas (appoin- 
tive). 

Seven of the eleven members of the 
executive board, it should be noted, are 
parents, and the other four are just “pro- 
fessional advisors.’ Having been one of 
those advisors, I can say from actual ex- 
perience that the four are just advisors. 
The Michigan Council is operated by par- 
ents. It is not a professional group. It 
is one excellent illustration that parent 
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cooperative nursery schools are a definite were the registrants at these conferences? 


folk movement. Parents, parents, parents! Of course there 

To continue the quotation from the were those who gave professional guid- 
statement on the history of the Michigan ance, but the motivating force came from 
Council on Cooperative Nursery Groups: the parents themselves. 


When the second conference got Within a few years our State's coopera- 
under way on May 12, 1953, there were _ tive nurseries have increased from eight or 


178 registrants on hand. Dr. Katharine : so to between thirty and forty. What has 
Whiteside Taylor, Supervisor of Parent 


Education in the Baltimore Public has been 
Schools, inspired the group with her "8 place in Massa husetts, New York, 
enthusiastic declaration that “‘coopera- Maryland, Illinois, California, Washing- 
tives have a marvellous opportunity to ton, Virginia, New Jersey, and Connecti- 
serve the parent, the community, the cyt 
country, and eventually the world.” 
The third meeting, May 11, 1954, 
was highlighted by the announcement , ; 
that the Council's first publication was by the Merrill Palmer School, Detroit, 
ready for distribution. This was a bro- there were 285 cooperative nursery schools. 
chure entitled “What Is a Cooperative 
Nursery School?—-a Bridge Between 
Home and School.’’ One feature of 
this conference was the provision of 
mimeographed copies of the talks pre- there are undoubtedly two or even three 
pared in advance by panel discussants times the number listed five years ago. 
which were available for the 236 rep- 
resentatives to take home with them. 


to mention a few other States where 
vigorous expansion has occurred. In the 
nation-wide list compiled five years ago 


They have been springing up so rapidly 
that, although no one knows just the num- 
ber that are in Operation at this writing, 


When parents are demanding more co- 
operative nurseries, as they are, there can 

The Fourth Annual Conference, May be no doubt that we have evidence of a 
10, 1955, had a registration of 300. Who new folk movement 


STANDARDS IN COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOLS 

Raising standards in cooperative nursery schools has two aspects of equal impor- 
tance: first, securing a teacher-director with adequate training, and, second, providing 
adequate pre-service and in-service training for cooperating parents. 

The importance of having a trained teacher in charge has been recognized from the 
beginning of the cooperative nursery school movement over twenty-five years ago. The 
second, while long established in some areas and schools, is just beginning lo receive 
the nation-wide recognition it deserves. It was a subject of primary interest and con- 
cern in the sections and seminars on cooperative nursery schools at two important na- 
tional conventions in 1955 

The overall attitudes toward cooperatives permeating the discussions in these two 
national gatherings were: that parents can and do learn eagerly through properly guided 
training for and in cooperative nursery schools and the shared responsibility they entail; 
that the atmosphere of warmth and enthusiasm generated by genuine cooperation be- 
tween parents and professionals is particularly healthy for small children; and that the 
parent learnings carried over into homes and on-going educational leadership in com- 
munities ave of fundamental value to our democratic way.—Katharine W hiteside Taylor. 
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ESTABLISHING STANDARDS THROUGH TEACHER- 
PARENT PLANNING 


BY 


DOROTHY TESCHMACHER 


PORMER DIRECTOR OF 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON, 


SE of the word “‘standards’’ in con- 
nection with parent coope rative nurs- 
ery schools may need clarification. The 
of excel- 


dictionary definition ‘criteria 


lence’ seems to be most appropriate for 
this purpose. Then the question is: how 
can a group of parents working together 


develop and maintain these criteria? First, 


I believe, they must decide what purposes 


No doubt 


all parents interested in providing a nurs- 


they wish their school to serve. 


ery school for their children want it to 
be a good school—one that will provide 
the best possible atmosphere and experi- 
ences for the healthy growth and develop- 
ment of children. This might be stated as 
the “first purpose.” How this is to be 
attained has some bearing on a second, 
though not necessarily secondary, purpose 
which many cooperatives have envisioned: 
to provide opportunities for the growth 
and development of parents in the art of 
living with children (commonly referred 
to as “parent education” or, more aptly, 


garding the comparative worth of these 


“family life education’ A decision re- 
two purposes will determine in large meas- 
ure the kind and amount of group plan- 
ning needed. 

A group may achieve the first purpose 
by hiring adequate, thoroughly trained 
staff, leaving the entire educational policy 
in the staff's hands, and merely raising 
enough money to pay for the educational 


The 


needs as determined by the staff. 


THE COOPERATIVE 


NURSERY SCHIOOL, 


NEW YORK 


kind 


school and a private school seems to be 


main difference between this of 
that it is owned by the parents and is 
therefore non-profit. How good it is de- 
pends on the training and dedication of 
the staff. 


since the parents have the responsibility 


However, even in this case, 
for hiring the staff, the amount of knowl- 
edge and understanding that the parents 
have of the principles of child develop- 
ment determines the choice of teacher and 
hence the quality of experiences the chil- 
dren will have. 

At the other end of the gamut is the 
school in which the parents take complete 
responsibility for the operation of the 
school and also serve as staff. In this case 
in order to have a school that is good for 
children there obviously must be the most 
intensive parent cducation. How good this 
school is depends on the educational back- 
ground of the parents and the availability 
of expert guidance. 

While it is perhaps fortunate that there 
are few schools at either of these extremes, 
they do point up the importance of recog- 
nition of purpose in group planning 
Since most cooperatives use parents in the 
actual school situation, whether as assist- 
ant teachers or merely as ‘extra hands,” 
the importance of carly recognition of par- 
ent education as a major goal can hardly 
be overstated. When the parents come to 
understand how much the pursuit of this 


objective benefits the entire community 
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their inspiration and dedication tend to 
keep pace with their perspiration in this 
most arduous and most rewarding under- 
taking—-the parent 


rf ooperat ive nursery 


school. 


The next question, having defined pur- 


pose, is how to go about obtaining the 
objectives through group planning. It 
would scem that the planning should en- 
compass four main phases: exploration, 
examination, determination, and imple- 
mentation. In its initial stages the group 
needs to meet frequently to explore the 
whole field of nursery education. An alert 
group will have no problem obtaining 
printed material covering the latest find- 
ings in this field. Usually local librarians 
can be counted on for assistance, as well 
as state and national organizations de- 
voted to the welfare of young children. 
In some cases nearby colleges can be con- 
sulted, and it may be possible to obtain 
advice from the adult and home-making 
divisions of city or state departments of 
education. In addition, health and social 
departments of private agencies may serve 
as sources of information and guidance 
Visiting nearby nursery schools is always 
helpful, but since there is considerable 
variation in standards it is important that 
the group examine critically what they 
sce, and if possible, check their findings 
with recognized leaders in the field 
Having spent ample time on these two 
preliminary steps the group should be 
ready to determine what kind of school 
they want to have and reach some agree- 
ment on their philosophy of education 
Only then is the group truly ready to plan 
implementation. Now is the time to hire 
the teacher. This is at best a difficult un- 
dertaking and one of crucial importance. 


If the orientation has been adequate the 
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group will realize that the teacher in a 
cooperative nursery school needs to have 
not only the knowledge and ability to 
work creatively with children, but also 
with parents. The group may wisely de- 
cide to seck professional guidance in this 
matter of hiring. One method is to have 
candidates interviewed by the staff mem 
bers of the early childhood education de- 
partment in a nearby college. 

At this point it is important that edu 
cational responsibility is clearly defined 
There should be no doubt that the respon- 
sibility for handling of the children must 
be left to the teacher, although, of course, 
parents should and must feel free to ask 
Nor 


does hiring a good teacher relieve the 


questions and make suggestions 
group from all responsibility for educa- 
tion. In order to maintain high standards 
the group needs to know what's going on 
and why; it needs to accept responsibility 
for continuing self-education. In_ this 
connection the role of the teacher becomes 
that of guide. No doubt the group will 
now recognize that the teacher's job can 
not be part-time, except in those rare cases 
where there is available a parent education 
leader who will be responsible for the 
in-service training of the parents 

Once the teacher is hired she becomes 
a genuine part of the working group 
(though with a special role), and the ex- 
citing job of running a good school is 
Standards, 


continue to be raised throughout 


under way. never a fixed 
thing, 
the life of all good schools—through co 
operative discussion, evaluating and plan- 
ning. No one has ali of the answers in 
this business of living and growing with 
children, but parents, teachers and chil- 
dren working together have the joy of 


discovering and developing many of them 
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TRAINING TEACHERS AND PARENTS FOR COOPERATIVE 
NURSERY SCHOOLS 


HENRY BRANDT 


CLARA ELIZABETH FUND, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


HE Parent Training Cooperative Nurs- 

ery Program of the Clara Elizabeth 
Fund is now entering its fifth year. We 
started out with three groups and were 
kept from expanding the program by a 
shortage of qualified teachers. 

This problem was solved in part last 
year by the addition to the staff of two 
people. One is a man trained in working 
with parents and with a child development 
background. The other was a woman with 
a background in supervising nurseries and 
training nursery school teachers. Under 


their guidance a teacher training program 


was developed and our parent training 
program altered. 

Last year we did two kinds of teacher 
training. The first was “on-the-job” train- 
ing 
by the shortage of qualified teachers. 


We were forced into this last fall 


There were three nursery groups ready to 
go and only one qualified teacher. To 
meet the need, we selected two people who 
were not specifically trained for teaching 
in nursery schools but who are successful 
parents, have degrees, and have a history 
of successful interaction with both chil- 
These 


given daily supervision in the nursery by 


dren and adults. women were 


our two new staff members. Past experi- 
ence in working with children and adults 
enabled them to grasp nursery school tech- 
niques quickly. They were able to gain 
the confidence of the parents from the be- 
ginning 
An 


inservice training program was 


This consists 
of a staff meeting held every other week. 


added for all the teachers. 


Here the teachers bring their problems 
and share successful new approaches and 
The 


child development, use of equipment, and 


discoveries. staff members discuss 
techniques in dealing with children and 
adults. 

The second kind of teacher training was 
course work. A ten-session training pro- 
gram was developed. Of the people who 
responded to an invitation to take the 
All of these 
were people with a history of success in 
working with both adults and children. 
All except one are college graduates. 
Their previous experience with children 
and adults was in such areas as teaching 


course, fourteen finished it. 


school, teaching Sunday school, taking 
other responsibilities in the church pro- 
gram, Girl 
Scouts, Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, various 


working with Brownies, 
Another 
very important qualification is their own 


experience as parents. 


fraternities, and civic activities. 


The ten session course, taught jointly by 
our two staff members, had the following 
content: 


1. Objectives of the Parent Training 
Cooperative Nursery Program for the 


children and for the parents. 


2. Objectives of pre-school education: 
What to expect from the use of crayons, 
paste, and cutting. 

3. Finger painting; painting; 
basic necessities for play; criteria of play 
materials. 


ease! 
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4. Use of books and music. 

5. Use of clay, dough, and miscellane- 
ous small activities; age-level summary. 

6. Approaches to children; use of big 
muscle equipment. 

7. Observations in the nursery: (1) the 
children’s use of equipment, (2) how the 
children approach each other. 

8. Observations in the nursery: (1) 
How the teacher approaches the children; 
(2) how the teacher approaches the par- 
ticipating mothers. 

9. Seminar on session 7. 

10. Seminar on session 8. 

With trainees available, we were able 
to open four new nurseries during the past 
year, making a total of nine cooperative 
nurseries in the Flint area. We hope to 
add two more this term. 

Each of the nurseries has had a satis- 
factory year. All of the trainees who 
have taught for the first time were able to 
establish good rapport with the children 
and the mothers. 

It should be emphasized that thorough- 
going supervision and inservice training 
are necessary when working with teachers 
who do not have the academic background 
in early childhood education. When 
supervision and training are available, 
women with a history of success in work- 
ing with children and adults can be given 
the basic tools for teaching in a nursery 
school. 

In fairness to the Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction and the Michigan 
Department of Social Welfare, we should 
say that we have been challenged for using 
teachers who do not meet academic stand- 
ards. We are in complete accord with 
them about maintaining the highest teach- 
ing standards. We appreciate the cooper- 
ation and assistance our licensing agencies 
are giving us in making plans for a course 
or courses which will bring our teachers 


up to required academic standards. At 
the same time we are desirous of continu- 
ing and expanding a program that is meet- 
ing the needs of parents of young children 
by providing training for qualified persons 
to help fill our need until such time as 
teacher training institutions provide more 
graduates in early childhood education 
with specific training needed for conduct- 
ing parent cooperative nurseries. 
Adequate training for parents is the 
As we 
know, children three and four years of 
age are showing definite signs of having 


basic reason for our program. 


a will of their own that often goes counter 
to wishes of peers, parents, and other 
adults. Often mothers who look back to 
a career before marriage feel much more 
adequate, successful, and happy with the 
work they were doing than with their 
job as parents. This point in the fmily 
life cycle is clearly a “teachable moment,” 
a time when parents need information 
and reassurance 

The Cooperative Nursery Program is 
successful in giving parents some of the 
information and reassurance they need. 
This is accomplished in six ways: (1) 
through observing a trained nursery school 
work with the (2) 
through actively assisting the teacher, (3) 


teacher children, 


through interaction with other participat- 
ing parents, (4) through evening mect- 
ings, (5) through interviews and conver- 
sations with the staff supervisors, (6) and 
through reading books and pamphlets 
made available to them. 


Observation and participation in the 
nursery form a very important part of the 
program to the parent. Without being 
much aware of the process, she is learning 
about individual differences and similari- 


ties in children, physical and emotional 
y 
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development, language development, bal- 
ance, amount of help and supervision 
nec essary, attention Span, equipment used, 
and approaches to children. 

Last year we made what we believe to 
be an important change in the observation 
and partic ipation program. Previously, the 
role of the teacher was to carry a major 
The 


assisting mothers were expected to look on 


load in working with the children. 


and help when indicated by the teacher. 
A second paid person, an interpreter, 
attended She 


small group of parents (who attended on 


cach session. sat with a 
a rotation basis) and guided their obser- 
vation of the teacher and the children. 
Any questions about teaching te hniques 
or about the children were directed to the 
interpreter. This method tended to iso- 
late the teacher from the parents. At 


times she was not aware of details re- 
garding specific children that the parent 


had shared with the interpreter rather 
than with the teacher. It was not always 
possible for the interpreter to brief the 
teacher on what had passed betwen her 
and the parents. 

Last year we made a change by eliminat- 
ing the interpreter from the program. 
Rather than carrying a major load in 
working with the children, the teacher was 
asked to think of herself as a supervisor 
The mothers 
should be expected to work with the chil- 
dren and the teacher giving help only as 
needed. 


of the assisting mothers. 


The teacher was instructed to 
make some critical appraisal of each moth- 
er's work and to help her evaluate her 
own work with children. 

The mothers responded immediately and 
enthusiastically to the confidence placed in 


They enjoyed the 


them by the teacher. 


8 


added responsibility for the children and 
responded to the opportunity to use their 
own imaginations and resourcefulness in 
Questions 
teaching techniques or about the children 


dealing with them. about 
are addressed directly to the teacher, giv- 
ing her direct contact with the parents. 
Their greatest learning is now by doing 
rather than by observing. 

Parents are expected to do four hours 
of observing in the nursery each semester. 
They are to observe one thing at a time 
and are asked to spend one hour observing 
each of the followngi: (1) how children 
use equipment, (2) how children ap- 
proach each other, (3) how the teacher 
approaches the children, (4) how the 
the 
The mothers are asked not to 


teacher approaches participating 
mothers. 
concentrate on one child, but to observe 


We 


believe it is more helpful to the mother 


incidents involving many children. 


to get a “panoramic view" of the activi- 
ties of many children than to follow just 
one child. 

Interaction of parents with cach other 
is also an important part of the program. 
Each group is responsible for the follow- 
ing: 

1. Obtaining and maintaining equip- 
ment 

2. Recruiting new participants 

3. Arranging the schedule for assistants 
to the teacher 

i. Collecting fees 

5. Taking care of x-ray reports, child 
health examinations, enrollment agree- 
ments 

6. Keeping a library 

7. Keeping the premises clean and or- 
derly 

8. Planning an evening meeting pro- 
gram 


All the groups are organized into the 
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“Flint Area Board of Cooperative Nurs- 
eries.” This board is composed of rep- 
resentatives from all the nurseries, a 
teacher representative, and a Clara Eliza- 
beth Fund representative. This board hires 
the teachers, arranges schedules, places 
of meeting, programs, and financing. It 
deals with mothers who do not live up to 
the participation agreement. It supervises 
the purchase of equipment and supplies. 

Our staff members serve the board as 
consultants only, leaving board members 
to work out their own affairs. This group 
process within each nursery and on the 
board is a maturing experience for all in- 
volved. 

Equally valuable to the participants is 
the informal discussion among parents. 
This occurs chiefly when the children are 
brought to the nursery and when they are 
picked up to go home. Parents share 
problems and share experiences in the so- 
lution of their problems. One of the uni- 
form reactions to the nursery experience 
is: “I found out that our problem is not 
“What are my 
problems now, to other parents in retro- 
spect, are not real problems at all.” 

Evening meetings are of two kinds 


unique—nor lasting.” 
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First, each mother is expected to attend 
three 


shortly after entering her child in a group. 


orientation mectings before or 
Second, each group plans a se ries of three 
The 
topics of these meetings are planned ac- 
cording to the needs of the group 

The two staff members are available to 
the parents for counsel regarding specific 


evening meetings each semester. 


problems. 

Each group is expected to maintain a 
library of books and pamphlets. Such 
materials are available through the Fund 
library and through the Flint Public Li- 
brary. 

Participation in the Parent Training Co- 
operative Nursery Program is a rewarding 
experience to both teachers and parents. 
The teachers all feel that their work has 
been a contribution to children and par- 
ents alike. The parents feel well re- 
They 
have learned how their child differs from 
and compares with other children. They 
have a clearer concept of the tasks com- 


warded for having participated. 


mon to all parents of young children. 
Most important of all, they have grown 
in the reassurance that they can be ade- 
quate, successful parents. 


If 1 were to make one golden rule for parents, teachers, and others responsible for 


the care of children, I would say: "Respect the child's individuality.” 


mean unlicensed freedom. 


By this 1 do not 


If you respect a child's individuality, you build up his self- 


respect, without which he is nothing, swept hither and thither by every wind that blows 
By respecting him as a person you put a value on him which brings out all that is 


best in him. 
Library, Inc., 1955. 


Winifred de Kok, im You and Your Child, New York, Philosophical 


HOW COOPERATIVE SCHOOLS HELP YOUNG FAMILIES 


FRANCES UPSON 


INSTITUTE OP 


HEN the modern young woman 

marries it usually means she leaves 
the professional or business ranks for the 
role of a home-maker. For some the 
break is sharp and the adjustment can be 
difficult. If as most 
young moderns appear to be, and if she 
has some of the labor-saving devices so 
available nowadays, she soon learns the 
techniques of her new job, and with the 
leisure she has gained she can continue 
many of her former contacts and interests. 
Marriage may mean a further broadening 
of her horizon, as she becomes more in- 
timately concerned with the field of her 
husband's work. 


she is energetic, 


Her situation can become really difficult, 
however, when she begins to be restricted 
by child-bearing and child care. No 
longer docs she No 
longer does she have extra energy. Her 
interests are, of necessity, at least tem- 
porarily restricted. 


have free time 


Her old skills are in- 
adequate for her new work. Her job of 
mother docs not fall into the patterns she 
had dreamed of and expected from her 
reading. She hates the muddling she finds 
herself doing. It makes her irritable and 
impatient. She feels isolated. 

She also feels a great sense of respon- 
sibility. She wants her child to have an 
environment and the care necessary for a 
full deve lopment of his potentialities, but 
she isn’t sure how to provide them. It 
is SO casy to picture what she wants and 
realize what is necessary, but just exactly 


how does she go about doing it? 
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A great deal has been written about the 
physical care of children, and the mother 
has been briefed by both pediatrician and 
nurse, so she feels reasonably sure of how 
to take care of the child’s body. A great 
deal has also been written about his emo- 
tional development, but the briefing is not 
so well standardized (as indeed it is im- 
possible for it to be), and the situations 
that arise are often ex: cedingly compli- 
cated and difficult for an inexperienced 
person to deal with. If anything goes 
wrong physically, there is always the tele- 
phone with the doctor to give her help. If 
an emotional upset occurs there is no one 
to call. It must be dealt with immedi- 
ately and she is on her own. 

I do not mean to imply that crises are 
daily affairs, but child training, with the 
constant attention necessary for forestall- 
ing trouble, is a daily affair. What about 
the two-year-old who constantly says 
“No! 
his play (and his mind) almost as soon as 
he has begun something constructive, who 
wants a great deal of attention but does 


, or the four-year-old who changes 


not like to be interfered with in any way? 
There must be answers to many of the 
problems that arise daily, but the young 


mother isn’t sure of them. There must 


be a “why” and a “how.” 

Among the means of relieving the 
young mother’s conflicts none offers more 
definite, specific help than a good coopera- 
tive nursery school. Here the theory of 
child training is taken up in evening meet- 
ings and the practice is demonstrated in 
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Here 
food for 
that 
Here is a place 


the daytime supervising periods. 


the young mother is given 


thought. Here are social contacts 
make life pleasanter. 
where she can use many of her skills. 
Here her child is safe and happy, so she 
can have relaxed time for shopping, visit- 
ing, reading, catching up on household 
chores, or just resting. True, she must 
time to the school, but the school 
gives her back even more time. It is re ally 
bread cast upon the waters. 

Our cooperative nursery school, under 
the Institute of Child Welfare at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, serves the families 
of the two student villages and is listed in 
the budget under Parent Education. Eve- 
ning mectings are held twice a month 
throughout the school year, and there are 
regular supervising 


periods for every 


mother. At some of the meetings we have 
an outside speaker or show a film on a 
pertinent subject. At others the mothers 
and the director take charge. Discusisons 
center around supervising, toys, music, 
books, physical development, emotional 
development, mental testing, results of 
research, as well as the old standbys of 
“sibling and 


rivalry” “sex attitudes.” 


Conferences with the supervisor are 
scheduled whenever cither the parent or 
the supervisor feels that a discussion of a 
child's problem is necessary or desirable. 

To give a better understanding of chil 
dren, among other things, explanations 
are given as to what a two-year-old, a 
three-year-old, a four-year-old is capable 
of doing physically, what degree of co- 
ordination a child of cach age has prob- 
ably reached, approximately what can be 
expected of him. Of course each child is 
different, so no rigid yardstick can be used 


and this is emphasized, too. Then we 
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talk about emotional development—at 
what age negativism is at its peak, when 
tantrums are most likely to occur, how the 
attention span varies with the age of the 
child and from child to child, how desir- 
able sex attitudes are the result of a long 
educative process and family relationships, 
how sibling rivalry is almost as universal 
as love and can be treated with heartening 
results 

The mothers see many of these problems 
dealt with in the supervising periods and 
with practice learn what works best with 
different children. They learn also by the- 
ory and practice how much easier it is to 
avoid conflicts with a child if, instead of 
saying “No!” to him, he is redirected to 
a different but definite occupation, 

In discussion, personal needs and ex- 
periences add variety and richness to the 
ideas put forth. As an example, at our 
Summer Activities mecting at the end of 
the school year, one mother asked for sug- 
gestions on how to keep three lively chil- 
dren busy and contented on a long auto- 
mobile trip. By the time the question had 
been threshed through, I counted eight 


excellent ideas contributed by various par- 


ents who had found them successful, and 
the mother was delighted. She said after- 
wards: “I feel so much more comfortable 
about the trip now.” These ideas and 
others like them will be passed on to suc- 
ceeding groups of mothers, and will be 
added to, making a rich storehouse of 
practical aids for many different occasions 

To summarize: The aim of every good 
nursery school is two-fold—(1) to pro- 
vide training and a happy life for chil 
dren, (2) to provide training and ex- 
periences for the mothers that will give 
them help and greater pleasure in rearing 


their children 
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PERSONAL GROWTH OF PARENT PARTICIPANTS IN 
COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOLS 


BY 


NORMA PERRY 


DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY COOPLRATIVE NURSERY SCHOOL, INC 


N considering how cooperative nursery 
schools have and are contributing to 
the personal growth of parents one needs 


to observe the 


structure of these schools. 
By their very nature they are a ‘‘together- 
ness” enterprise. They are based upon 
peoples’ faith in cach other. They spring 
from a conviction that, when people want 
something very badly, when they believe 
in it strongly enough, wonderful things 
can happen! 

Parents in 4a cooperative bind them- 
selves together with a purpose which goes 
beyond themselves as individuals, or as 
families. It reaches beyond personal gain 
to the services they may render, not only 
to the immediate group but also to others 
in the community. This is a big concept. 
It requires dedication, and succeeds to the 
degree that the members involved show an 
increasing desire and ability to try to meet 
one another's needs. Growth, however, 
is a slow process. It is both painful and 
exciting avd continues as long as life 
itself. The results and rewards of growth 
are often hard to detect, yet failures seem 
obvious. Understanding and respecting 
the slow process of growth are essential 
in a cooperative nursery school. 

The leaders of such a school must be- 
lieve firmly in people, both children and 
adults, and in their desire and ability to 
grow and mature. They are aware and 
accept the values of the many differing 
contributions of people. They accept con- 


flict as a very natural, perhaps even neces- 
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sary and healthy part of growth. Without 
the challenge of disagreement life would 
become a dull and sterile thing. But, 
with the right to disagree comes also the 
privilege and responsibility to strive for 
ultimate harmony. When the leadership 
of a cooperative is not strong, all the 
weaknesses of its individual members be- 


come magnified. When, however, the 


leadership is of an ever maturing nature 
the potential for positive action and ulti- 
mate growth is unlimited. 

To show how this growth can take 
place, and to suggest what kinds of prac- 
tical, everyday situations afford an op- 


portunity for it, I should like to cite sev- 
eral examples from my own experience in 
our cooperative this year: Following a 
“Fathers Day,”’ a day when the daddies 
attended school with their children and 
served as ‘‘mother’’ assistants, a father ex- 
pressed his changed attitude in this way: 
“Gosh, no wonder Kay's so tired at the 
end of the day. I sure have lots more 
respect for the job the mothers have done 
here. Guess I could be more helpful to 
you, huh? 
dent). I'm sure going to try to be more 
considerate at home.” 


(He was our school presi- 


A justifiably anxious father sat up part 
of the night before his child was to have 
a tonsillectomy. He turned for diversion 
to some sections in Katharine Taylor's 
book on cooperatives. As a result, he told 
me, he found the opportunity the next 


day to help, not only his own child, but a 
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stranger's child as well. Through assum- 

ing the responsibility for helping the 
other child his own anxiety was allevi- 
ated and both children were helped. He 
said later: “I never thought of the school 
helping me at a time like this. Now it 
seems a most logical time."” This father’s 
attitude of doubt, and of resentment at 
the time-demands of the school, changed. 
Shortly after this he accepted the job of 
president for the following year. A 
mother told me recently how she, through 
the confidence gained in her own self, had 
helped two parents in her neighborhood 
come to a better understanding of each 
other in terms of different religious faiths. 
‘ Ina cooperative there is a wonderful 
Opportunity to profit from obse rving one’s 
own child with other children. Parents 
are not so threatened by their own child's 
behavior, or “misbehavior,” when they 
have the chance to see others behaving in 
a like manner. Through sharing experi- 
ences they become better able to accept 
their child, themselves, and other children 
and their parents. They gain an increas- 
ing appreciation of the very important 
truth that, until you truly like and respect 
yourself, your ability to enjoy and appre- 
ciate others is very limited. 

Ina cooperative, increasing opportunity 
is given both parents and children to gain 
in confidence. Such confidence can and 
often does start through learning to ap- 
preciate each child as a human personality 
worthy of respect. Letting our children 
be our teachers at certain points has aided 
parents in gaining this respect. Two chil- 
dren, masters with tools, have guided 
mother assistants at the workbench. An 
other child has added to the appreciation 
of children and adults through her enjoy- 
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ment of paints. Another child has shown 
the mothers that even clean up can be an 
art worthy of recognition 

Cooperatives have a unique Opportunity 
of helping both children and their parents 
accept the child's first real break away 
trom home. The sense of belonging- 
ness’ it creates was most aptly stated by 
a four-year-old this year. He said: “I be- 
longed a long time before you did, Norma. 
I belonged when the other Norma was our 
teacher. (The former director was also 
Norma). Now two 
Normas and my sister and my mommy and 
my daddy and me that belongs 
whole 


named there's 
That's a 
bunch. That's good, isn’t it?” 
Yes, I agreed, that's very good 

Elizabeth Healy Ross has said that we 
gain in confidence as we can relinquish the 
need to “get the answers.” Learning to 
recognize that a number of different solu- 
tions to a problem may all be correct is 
not an easy process for many, but when 
parents and teachers are trying honestly to 
find all possible causes of frustration and 
conflict and of satisfaction for themselves 
and the children, in an atmosphere of 
mutual respect, growth is a natural result 
As parents gain in their feeling of accept 
ance by other parents and the staff they 
are better able to relax, and to enjoy their 
own children as well as other children and 
adults. In this atmosphere growth can 
take place. Such parents, who feel pood 
about themselves and truly enjoy and re 
spect their childre n, are re ady and able to 
take on responsibilities for associations be 
yond themselves. As their children move 


on to new schools they continue to grow 


and to serve through taking an active part 


in the next school experience, as well as 
in the community as a whole 


T has been said that the American 

mother of young children is an 
anomaly; she is parent and choregirl, with 
aspirations and often training for other 
professional occupations. How such a 
woman finds a measure of satisfaction for 
herself and her family in the cooperative 
nursery school and how the group proc- 
esses within the school turn her personal 
and social needs into contributions and 
service is, we think, a remarkable story. 
One part of this story is the fact that 
the mother in many cooperative schools 
actually assists the teacher in working with 
the children and often herself becomes 
semi-professional in her handling of group 
situations. Another part is that in the 
running of the school the mother does 
various administrative jobs and serves on 
committees which allow scope for her 
energies and talents outside of the family. 
But the key factor seems to be that the 
jobs mothers do and the roles they play 
strengthen their competence, give them 
real status, and increase their sense of 
significance. 

Conscious efforts have been made among 
the parents in our group to accept each 
other as they are. 


Accepting Human Variety 


In studying group processes however, 
one looks for results in the aggregate as 
well as in the individual. There are sev- 
eral things that have contributed, we be- 
lieve, to the successful working of the 
group in our school. There is great va- 
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GROUP PROCESSES IN A COMMUNITY NURSERY SCHOOL 


BY 


MARY WALDROP AND RUTH SPIEGEL 


COMMUNITY NURSERY SCHOOL, SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND 


riety in personality, background, and edu- 
cation among the parents. While there is 
little homogeneity in the group, there is a 
broad base of common understanding and 
shared purpose. 

An important aspect of the success of 
our parents as teachers has been the will- 
ingness on the part of our professional 
teachers to accept mothers as active “‘staff 
associates” and their ability to work with 
amateurs in this role. Participating moth- 
ers are accepted as learners in handling 
children, so that for them their day at 
school once a week is a day when they are 
treated as student teachers. Mature and 
gifted teachers are able to communicate 
their educational policies and techniques 
without making mothers icel defensive or 
personally criticized. One almost never 
hears a teacher at Community say “This is 
the way I want you to do this,’ but one 
constantly sees mothers imitating the teach- 
ers and striving to be like them. Mothers 
learn not to “cater’’ to children’s needs but 
rather to relate to these needs in creative 
ways. 

This has resulted in a more flexible 
group and seems to have minimized the 
quarrelings often found in groups made 
up entirely of ‘intellectuals’ or “‘co-opera- 
tive idealists.” The group as a whole has 
become more effective and creative than 
the sum of the particular individuals. 


Ac epting Problems 


A third and most important factor in 
the group process is the cooperative meet- 
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ing of major problems or challenges. 

By working them all through coopera- 
tively a group becomes more unified and 
effective. Three years ago, for example, 
our school had to vacate its quarters, find 
new housing, and build tables, shelves, 
cubbies, and other large equipment in the 
few wecks before the fall session began. 
Group spirit and individual dedication in- 
creased in the process. 


Accepting the Handicapped Child 

Excitement, curiosity, anxiety, challenge 
were felt by the parents and teachers last 
year when for the first time a blind girl 
was accepted for membership. It has 
proved to be a fascinating and successful 
experiment which we feel has meaning for 
the cooperative nursery school movement. 
Children accepted the blind child most 
readily and as a matter of course. Moth- 
ers reported that at home their children 
pretended to be blind in dramatic play, 
and some few were asking questions about 
blindness. But at school the children 
treated this little blind girl just as they 
treated their other agemates: some shar- 
ing, some shoving; some listening, some 
shushing. She was a bona fide group 
member. 

In the beginning parents were appre- 
hensive lest their children be neglected 
should this child require the complete at- 
tention of one adult (this proved a 
groundless fear) and some were anxious 


We believe in the American promise of equality of opportunity, regardless of na- 
tionality, cultural background, race, or religion. 
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about the possibilities of the child's being 
hurt. This was soon dispelled by the in- 
terest and challenge—-not consciously rec- 
ognized as such perhaps—of being able to 
know and work with this three-year-old 
girl who was blind. The parents gradually 
become more eager to participate, more 
inspired to become better parents, and 
more attentive to the school’s needs. They 
expressed gratitude for the privilege of 
knowing this delightfully happy child and 
her loving, imaginative mother. The ex- 
perience proved to be a unique unifying 
force for the whole group. 

As a result this year the school has en- 
rolled a blind boy, and for him, for the 
parents, and for the other children the 
experience promises to be equally reward- 
ing. 

Here is an example, then, of the group 
process at work: a particular school has 
been made more cohesive, more stimu- 
lated, and more child-centered by enrolling 
blind children. Perhaps co-operative nur- 
sery schools may prove to be an ideal 
place for physically handicapped children 
to take their first independent steps. They 
could be ideal because parents and chil- 


dren go to school together, because par- 
ents and teachers work closely together in 
trying to understand the needs of all chil- 
dren in the group, and because it is a way 
of helping future generations to accept 
human differences. 


We believe that this promise extends 


to every child within the borders of our country, no matter what his gifts, his capacity, 


or his handcaps. 


Leonard Mayo, Creed for Exceptional Children.” 
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THE MONTGOMERY COUNTY COUNCIL OF COOPERATIVE 
NURSERY SCHOOLS 


BY 


MARGARET WEAVER 


HE first cooperative nursery school in 
Montgomery County, Maryland, was 
1939. The idea soon mush- 
roomed, and in 1946, as the schools be- 


came aware of the advantages of federa- 


formed in 


tion, the Montgomery County Counci! of 
Cooperative Nursery Schools was formed. 
It now includes thirteen schools. Its con- 
tinuing purpose is to exchange informa- 
tion and services through its newsletter, 
regular meetings of delegates from each 
school, and panel discussions for compar- 
able officers from each school who meet to 
try to solve their common problems, or at 
least to discover that kindred spirits are 
struggling with them too. Our council 


provides services that the schools cannot 


handle individually, such as a clinical psy- 


chologist who conducts guidance seminars 
for the teachers, group accident insurance 
at a low school system rate for children 
and teachers, a file of teacher applic ations 
Our 


need for trained cooperative school teach- 


and a list of available substitutes. 
ers partly inspired the regular course on 
cooperative schools now taught by Dr. 
Katharine Whiteside Taylor at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Most important, we have found that as 
a group we are better able to meet com- 
munity problems. We have worked with 
our local county and state authorities to 


set housing and health requirements and 


teacher standards at the highest levels. 
We have worked with the public school 
systems and the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions for better facilities for all children: 
a study group now sponsored by the 
P.T.A.'s of Montgomery County and by 
the State Department of Education was 
Originally inspired by the desire of our 
nursery school mothers to work closely 
with the kindergarten and first grade 
teachers toward better adjustment of their 
children in the public schools. 

The Montgomery County Council of 
Cooperative Nursery Schools belongs to 
the Potomac Federation of Cooperative 
Schools, a group of area councils formed 
in 1952 which does on a wider scale what 
It 


also represents nearly fifty schools in civic 


its member councils continue to do. 


and cooperative groups; it provides work- 
shops and outside speakers of more than 
local interest to the community as a 
whole. 

The long-range purpose of this federa- 
tion, its councils and their member schools, 
is to provide the best possible education 
for both parents and children, from nur- 
sery years on; to send better equipped chil- 
dren into the public schools and more 
active parent-citizens into the adult com- 
munity; and to help develop and maintain 
education at the same high level all the 


way along. 
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HOW CAN WE GET ENOUGH GOOD TEACHERS— 
AND KEEP THEM? 


A REPORT TO THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 1, 1955* 


| ‘HE American public must be reawak- 
ened to the fact that teachers work 


with our most precious resources——our 
children. 

A good educational system requires 
good teachers and enough of them in each 
locality to meet its needs. 

We believe that, to increase the supply 
of good teachers from any source, three 


basic considerations must be kept in mind: 


1. The prestige and status of teaching 
must be comparable to other pro- 
fessions within the community. 
The salary structure must be high 
enough and flexible enough to com- 
pete effectively with other fields 
bidding for quality man power. 
The teacher's job must be so de- 
fined as to challenge and attract the 
interest of talented people. 


A good teacher is one who has an ac- 
tive interest in children and youth; has a 


broad educational background; is profes- 


sionally qualificd and competent; posses- 
ses good physical and mental health; has 
a good moral character; manifests a desire 
for self-improvement; can work construc- 


tively with other professional workers, 

* Developed out of recommendations from the 
The 
two chairmen for the topic were Mrs. Harold J. 


166 discussion the Conference. 


groups at 
Fallon, president of the New York State Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Bronxville, New York, 
and Mrs. Fred A. Radke, Immediate Past Presi- 
School 
Association, Port Angeles, Washington. 


dent of the Washington State Directors 


The re- 


port was presented by Mrs. Fallon 


parents, and the community; and is proud 
of teaching as a profession 

“Enough” good teachers implies enough 
teachers in the classrooms to develop each 
child to his full potential, taking into ac- 
count the educational service to be ren- 
dered in that particular classroom 

We can increase the supply of good 
One is 


by the recruitment of high school youth, 


teachers through several avenues. 


stimulated by the following: The example 
of dedicated and inspired teachers, the 
formation of Future Teacher Clubs, the 
participation in Career Days and other 
guidance activities focused upon teaching 
Also, the extension of public and private 
scholarships and other grants to qualified 
teacher candidates, the enlistment of all 
community agencies in the recruitment of 
high school teacher candidates, and the 
evidence of teachers expressing enthusi- 
astic pride in their profession 

Another avenue of approach is improv- 
ing the programs of teacher preparation. 
This would include strong programs of 
general education and a professional pro- 
gram keyed to professional problems and 
responsibilities as well as motivation for 
continued study after appointment. Insti 
tutions of higher education should accept 
greater responsibility for recruitment and 
preparation of teachers. There should be 
a review and evaluation of teacher train- 
ing programs for the purpose of making 
them as challenging, effective, and attrac- 


tive as possible. We have found it am- 
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ply evident that lowering standards of 
teacher preparation and certification will 
not assist teacher recruitment. It is im- 
portant, also, to staff teacher training in- 
stitutions with competent, well-qualified 
professional staff, providing them with 
adequate funds, 

Recruitment of qualified former teach- 
ers would be facilitated by the use of state 
surveys of potential teachers: by the pro 
vision of retraining programs which are 
practical and dynamic; by making avail- 
able s« holarships for in-service and pre- 
service training programs; by changes in 
restrictive laws governing tenure and em- 
ployment. Improved working conditions 
and salaries, relaxation of compulsory re- 
tirement provisions, part-time employ- 
ment, and the establishment of teacher 
reciproc ity agreements between states were 
also favored. 

Among those lacking teacher training, 
carefully selected college graduates may 
be another source of additional teachers 
training 
Experi- 
ments are being conducted in this field 


after completing _ professional 


specially geared to their needs. 


and it is recommended that no final de- 
cision be reached until much more infor- 
mation 1s available as to the more advan- 
tageous type of program. 

There may yet be some other means of 
increasing the supply of good teachers, 
such as the development of various bene- 
fit plans comparable to those in industry. 
A continuing need for community appre- 
ciation and recognition of our teachers 
was strongly emphasized. 

In the choice of candidates for teacher 
preparation and placement, race, religious 
affiliation, or national Origin should not 


be considered. 


It was recommended that we urge the 
U.S. Office of Education to make a study 
of certification standards and establish a 
basis for reciprocity in certification be- 
tween states. 

We believe that the most effective use 
of teacher talents will require more rather 
than fewer persons. 

We recommend relief of teachers from 
non-professional duties and the use of 
consultants and supervisory services. It is 
further recommended that there be con- 
solidation of attendance units to provide 
good age grouping, good buildings, and 
good school environment: the provision 


and more effective use of good equipment, 


library service, and teac hing materials, in- 
cluding visual aids, sound films, and tele- 
vision. 

We feel that, at this time, the use of 
teacher aids requires further study and ex- 
permmentation before it can be recom- 
mended as a means of meeting the short. 
age of teachers. 

If teachers are to be retained, then 
every school system is obligated to pro- 
vide personnel services which have been 
recognized as necessary for an individual 


to achieve job satisfaction. These are: 


1. Selection of teachers capable of 
providing educational leadership 
to children, parents, and the com- 
munity. 

Good personnel relationships. 
More attractive living and work- 
ing conditions. 

A continuous orientation program 
that will enable the teacher to be- 
come a functional member of the 
community and the teaching staff. 
(Concluded on page 23) 
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7 RE is a great need for a better un- 
understanding of the period of later 
childhood. Some authorities claim that 
preadolescence is a time when children are 
rejected by parents and teachers because 
they rebel against restrictions and demands 
made upon them. 

At this period the child has acquired 
physical strength, endurance, and skills. 
Sometimes called the age of savagery, it 
is a time when the child may reject the 
adults who call him boisterous and wild 
and find strength and satisfactions in his 
own age group with its secret codes and 
conduct. 

However, many children suffer anxiety 
and insecurity when they feel they are not 
conforming to accepted adult cultural 
standards. Their need to grow into in- 
dependent individuals in a democratic so- 
ciety is counter-balanced by their desire 
for the security that comes with conform- 
ing to social standards set by parents and 
teachers. 

What are some of the children’s prob- 
lems? In an effort to gain some insight 
into their fears and feelings, worries and 
wishes, we made a study of children’s New 
Year's resolutions. This method proved 
very helpful in giving us information 
about the daily problems of living and 
learning of 228 boys and girls from the 
sixth grade of a suburban public school 


Dr. Zeligs is a child psychologist in private 


practice in Sherman Oaks, California. The pres- 


ent article is based on work with children in the 
Avondale Public School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CHILDREN’S NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS 


BY 


ROSE ZELIGS* 


in the four 


midwest. For consecutive 
years we asked them to write down their 
New Year's resolutions, on the day after 


New Years. 


School Has Vital Role 


Our study indicates that school plays a 
vital role in the lives of these children. 
This is followed by home, parents, and 
home routines. Boys are more concerned 
than girls about improving in schoolwork, 
helping and respecting their teachers, im- 
proving in conduct in the home and to- 
ward other people, and doing homework 
promptly. 

The girls are more concerned than the 
boys about their conduct in school, about 
not fighting with siblings, obeying parents 
the first time, obeying mother, obeying 
teachers, not biting being 
helpful and friendly to everyone, helping 


fingernails, 


around the house, and hanging up their 
clothes. 

In comparing the four different groups 
studied, we find, on the whole, that the 
areas of most the children 
maintain the same relative rank, except 
that the group of lower intellectual and 
social status was 


concern to 


less concerned about 
home routines and habits, health habits, 
and sibling relationships, and more con- 
cerned about school. Some of the brighter 
children seemed to have a harder time in 
getting along with sisters and brothers. 
The thirty-two items mentioned most 
frequently by the children constitute 68 
per cent of all their resolutions. 


To im 
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prove in conduct in school heads the list. 
Next schoolwork 
and third is to do homework and have it 


on lime. 


comes la improve in 


Then comes, not fight with 
brother or sister; obey parents the first 
time; go to bed carly; obey my teachers; 
cooperate, help, and respect my teachers; 
not nag, annoy, contradict, or argue with 
parents; stop biting my fingernails; obey 
my mother; be good and improve in con- 
duct and manners at home; be nice, kind, 
helpful, and friendly to everyone; and 


he Ip around the house. 


Other Resolutions 
Other resolutions mentioned most fre- 
quently were, to get up on time, help 
mother, hang up my clothes, improve in 
conduct toward other people, not lose my 
temper, help my parents, do my home- 
work promptly, have good manners and 


be polite, cooperate with my friends, keep 


my room in order, brush my teeth twice 
a day, improve in posture, run errands for 
my mother, not chew gum in school, not 
get into fights, and respect and help older 
peopl ° 

How can we help children deal with 
some of their problems as expressed in 
connection with 


their resolutions? In 


their school life, we can teach them to re- 
spect their teachers and cooperate with 
them, if we ourselves show an interest in 
their school, have favorable attitudes to 
wards teachers, and show appreciation for 
what they are doing for our children. 
Parents should meet a child’s teachers, be 
active in P.T.A., and never criticize the 
teachers in the presence of their children. 

Both parents should know what their 
children are studying in school, be inter- 
ested in their work, see that the children 


have a definite time to do their home- 
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work, and be sure that they do it. A 
child who is successful in his schoolwork 
feels secure and has good attitudes toward 
himself and his teachers. 

If we respect each child as a person in 
his own right, if we help him develop his 
potentialities, if we accept him for what 
he is without disappointment and with 
appreciation for his efforts and accom- 
plishments, he will find security and satis- 
faction in himself, his parents, and _ his 
home 

When children feel their parents are 
fair and considerate, they will accept du- 
ties and disciplines in a constructive way, 
will try to get along better with their 
sisters and brothers, and will work for 
growth and maturity in habits and social 
relations. 


Living and Learning 


The children’s resolutions give us spe 
cific information about their problems of 
living and learning. They give us a basis 
for what to expect from children of this 
age and background. We realize that at 
this period of growth other children may 
have the same problems our children have. 
We can evaluate our standards as parents 
and teachers and see if they fit in with the 
children’s needs and abilities. We can try 
not to make demands which the children 
are unable to fulfill. We can help the 
children direct their efforts towards goals 
that are valuable for their growth in emo- 
tional and social maturity. 

Since very little research has been done 
on this important age, our study of the 
children’s New Year's resolutions should 
give us a better understanding of this 
period. Such knowledge may be helpful 
in preventing some of the confusion and 
conflict that occur at adolescence. 
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EXPANDING CLASSROOM OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE MENTALLY 
RETARDED IN LOW SOCIO-ECONOMIC AREAS 


SAMUEL 


b joy article deals with a topic similar 
to the one presented by Mr. Arnold 
Goldstein’ in a previous issue of this jour- 
nal. The present writer questions the 
philosophical assumptions and the cur- 
ricular validity of Mr. Goldstein's pro- 
posals. I have made no attempt to deal 
with the previoug article in a systematic 
manner, but rather will present my view- 
point and will introduce criticisms when 
appropriate. 

The frequency of mental retardation in 
lower socio-economic groups has been de- 
termined primarily by intelligence test 
scores and school adjustment. Yet en- 
vironmental factors of this group limit 
opportunities to learn the kinds of knowl- 
edge measured by intelligence tests and 
required for academic success. 

The literature on present measures of 
intelligence suggests the following in this 
respect: 

(a) Present measures of intelligence 
are primarily tests of achievement and cor- 
relate highly with educational success. 

(b) Present measures of intelligence 
assume that all children have had an equal 
opportunity to learn what is being tested. 


* Mr. Levine is instructor in special education 
at San Francisco State College. He was formerly 
School Principal, Sonoma State Hospital, California 
State Department of Mental Hygiene 

‘Arnold Goldstein, “Structuring the Limits in 
Classes for the Mentally Retarded in Low Socio- 
Economic Areas.” Understanding The Child, June, 
1955, No. 3, Vol. XXIV, p. 83. 


LEVINE* 


(c) Present measures of intelligence 
do not sufficiently consider motivational 
and interest factors of the individual 

(d) Present measures of intelligence 
do not consider the vastly different ex- 
periences among the socio-economic levels. 

(ce) Present measures of intelligence 
are culturally biased in the selection of 
items and the manner in which solutions 
are to be reached. 

(f) Present measures of intelligence 
are highly verbal in nature and require 
responses that penalize the lowest socio- 
economic groups. 

Consequently, classes for the mentally 
retarded have a proportionately higher 
number of pupils in low socio-economic 
areas. 

Mr. Goldstein tends to group the re- 
tardates in low socio-economic levels into 
a homogenous category represented by 
hostile, confused, and uncontrolled be- 
havior. These behavior patterns are 
treated as isolated entities in a cause-and- 
effect relationship. He further indicates 
that mental retardation is a static condition 
to be defined within a framework of the 
child’s limitations, necessitating a rigidly 
structured classroom situation. A more 
dynamic approach to the problem is neces- 
sary so that the individual is treated in 
terms of his total present condition. The 
child’s subnormal intellectual functioning 
should be looked upon as an interdepen- 


dent complex of constitutional or physio- 
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logical processes, interpersonal processes, 


and socio-cultural processes.* The teacher 
must pay particular attention to the social 
milieu of mentally retarded children in 
low socio-economic areas. 

The hostility observed by teachers of 
children in low socio-economic groups ap- 
pears to be, in part, an acting-out against 
This “hos- 


tility’ need not be interpreted as a symp- 


a frustrating school situation. 
tom of maladjustment.* The teacher must 
differentiate between hostility and socially- 
approved release of aggression in groups 
other than her own. ‘The cathartic value 
of this release may be healthier and more 
desirable than the competitive status-seck- 
ing mechanisms adopted by many of the 
middle and upper classes. 

Therefore, the structure of a classroom 
for children in low socio-economic groups 
should allow for release of aggression, and 
should be defined in terms of expanding 
opportunities rather than “‘structural lim- 
its."". Such a classroom would not be pre- 
structured by the teacher and based on a 
students’ 
Rather, the children would help to arrive 


philosophy of limitations. 
at present areas of operation and expand 
these areas as competencies increase and/ 
or as responsibilities are re-defined. The 
program would be planned for concrete 
experiences through the problem-solving 
process rather than planned to meet the 
abstractional limitations of the mentally 
retarded 

However, classroom structure for the 
mentally retarded in low socio-economic 


areas will, of necessity, depend upon the 
* Stewart E. Perry, “Some Theoretic Problems 
of Mental Deficiency and Their Action Implica- 
tions,” Psychiatry, Feb., 1954, p. 45-73. 
* Allison Davis, Social-Class Influences 
Learning. Harvard University Press, 1952. 


Upon 


teacher's educational philosophy, feelings 
of security, training and experience, level 
of frustration, and acceptance of diversity 
of expression. Classroom technique and 
structure become a philosophic and emo- 
tional problem for those working with 
these children. They are directly related 
to the teacher's ingenuity and creativeness, 
her ability to respond to the interests and 
capacities of children, and her ability to 
allow for satisfying interactive experiences. 
Rules and regulations can be determined 
by the children within the framework of 
these abilities for the purpose of aiding 
the students. 

Mr. Goldstein gives “rules’’ an inher- 
ent quality that this author finds unaccept- 
able for the particular children in ques- 
tion. He proposes in this respect a “highly 
structured situation” with the teacher “in 
charge of the destinies of the class.” 
Rather than eliminating feelings of inse- 
curity, as he asserts, such an atmosphere 
will increase these feelings as it creates an 
authoritarian and dependent environment. 

Classroom structure develops through 
the relationships among students, and be- 
tween teacher and students interacting in 
a particular enviroment. The mentally 
retarded in low socio-economic areas will 
need help in defining this environment so 
that it is a permissive and accepting one. 
The teacher should not assume that the 
students will “misinterpret” or ‘misun- 
derstand” the meaning of democracy in a 
situation if the 
teacher herself is comfortable with demo- 


permissive classroom 
cratic procedure. 

Mr. Goldstein seems to be particularly 
concerned that the teacher impress the 
students with the seriousness of the edu- 
cational task. I infer from this that the 
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learning process and educational experi- 
ences need an imposed dignification. That 
is, the teacher knows that school is im- 
portant and she will make sure the stu- 
dents realize this as well. This writer does 
not believe that the prestige symbols attrib- 
uted to education by the middle and upper 
Classes are the same for mentally retarded 
in low socio-economic areas. 

Similarly, Mr. Goldstein believes that 
definite routines and patterns will insure 
transfer of proper habits for occupational 
purposes. He believes this to be of par- 
ticular importance, since the majority of 
mentally retarded individuals who are dis- 
missed from employment lose their jobs 
for non-manual reasons. Evider e relat- 
ing to the employment of individuals on 
all levels of intelligence indicates a similar 
situation. Transfer of learning appears 
to be more of a tongue-in-cheek educa- 
tional belicf than an actuality. I do not 
believe the teacher may assume transfer of 
learning any more than she may assume 
initial learning. 

Classroom structure for the mentally re- 
tarded in low socio-economic areas pre- 
sents a real challenge to the teacher. Be- 
fore this challenge is undertaken, however. 
it would be well to ask the following ques- 
tions: (a) What am I assuming about 
these children? (b) What am I assuming 
about the purposes of education in rela- 
tion to these children? (« ) How do I sex 
my role in relation to the education of 
these children? 
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How Can we Get Enon gh Good 
Teachers? Report of the W hite House 


Conference on Education. 


(Continued from page 18) 


A program of communications 
adequate to keep the teacher in- 
formed and able to participate in 
the operation of the school. 

A cooperative evaluation program 
to assist cach teacher to identify 
teachers’ strengths and weaknesses. 
A salary schedule that will enable 
the classroom teacher to secure re- 
wards commensurate with those of 
other professions 

An in-service training program 
that will enable teachers to de- 
velop to the maximum of their 
potential. 

Strengthening of policies related 
to tenure, retirement, group insur- 
ance, sabbatical and emergency 
leaves, released time for profes- 
sional meetings and courses. 
Encouragement of parental em- 
phasis on good conduct on the 
part of their children. 

Adequate personal and _profes- 
sional guidance to be provided 
for the beginning teachers. 
Providing service awards in recog- 
nition of outstanding teaching ac- 
complishment. 

Further studies or research on 
merit increases for teachers. 
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WHAT IS INDIVIDUALITY? 


HERMAN J. PETERS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


AND 


GAIL F. FARWELL 


ASSISTANT 


NOWAING students as individuals is 
an important factor in good teach- 
ing. The more students with whom a 
teacher has contact the more difficult the 
task of knowing each student as an indi- 
vidual. Too often teachers recall the in- 
dividuality of a student only as it serves 
to distinguish that student from other 
students for purposes of identification. 
Individuality, however, should also be 
considered for purposes of providing 
meaningful learning experiences. Individ- 
uality should be considered in interpret- 
ing the student's progress in growth and 
development. Consideration of each stu- 
dent's individuality means a look at how 
he differs from other students; it requires 
that emphasis be given not only to needs 
which are common to all boys and girls 


but also to needs which are unique to this 
individual. 


“Unique individual” pinpoints a defi- 
nite singularity as to how the many com- 
ponents of the human being are inter- 
twined to make one individual. Allport 
states, “The outstanding characteristic of 
man is his individuality 
the Sepa- 
rated spatially from all other men he be- 


He is a unique 
creation of forces of nature. 
haves throughout his own particular span 
of life in his own distinctive fashion. It 
is not upon the cell nor upon the species 


that nature has centered her most lavish 
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concern, but rather upon the integral or- 
ganization of life processes into the amaz- 
ingly stable and self-contained system of 
the individual living creature.” 

The statement by Allport is well illus- 
trated in this statement on the applicability 
of general rules or laws to one particular 
person: “When the investigator turns his 
eyes upon the individual he finds that in 
him all laws are modified.”’ Therefore, 
for any one student the general rules or 
laws on human behavior must be inter- 
preted in terms of his constellation of per- 
sonality characteristics. 


Some of the Factors 


What are the factors to consider in 


working with individual students? Here 
are some of them: 

1. Great exist 
among pupils at any one grade level. It 
must be remembered that grouping of 


individual differences 


children at the various grade levels by age 
assumes similarity in other aspects of de- 
velopment. It is this assumption which, 
in action, often causes many difficulties in 
the classroom. When students are grouped 
on one basis, the heterogeneity in other 
aspects forces the teacher to be always 


alert to individual differences. 


' Allport, G. W. 
Inter pretation. 
pany, 1937. 


Personality—A_ Psychological 


New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
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2. Inborn potential plays a large part 


in the formation of the individual child 
Although much can be done through edu- 
cation to modify inborn potential, the 
unique hereditary characteristics constitute 
one of the factors that make a person dif- 
ferent from all others. 

3. Environmental influences may act as 
stabilizers, say in behavior in the class- 
room, and at times equalizers, say in learn- 
ing certain history facts, in making for 
similarities in human beings. However, 
the interweaving of so many other en 
vironmental influences with hereditary dis- 
positions demands that each boy or girl 
be studied in terms of his own individu- 
ality. 

4. It must be remembered that charac- 
teristics noted in any one individual or 
several individuals of a particular group 
(race, sex, etc. ) may at times be general- 
ized for that defined group. However, it 
is equally true that what may be believed 
to be a characteristic of an individual be- 
cause he is a member of a particularly de- 
fined group may not be true of a certain 
boy or girl in your class. There may be 
much overlap of characteristics of mem- 
bers, in a racial group for example, with 
members of a different racial group. This 
point is important because too often one 
is judged by his membe tship in a group 
as being the perfect replica or stereotype 
of that group. 

Several points to consider when think- 
ing about individuality in the classroom 
are: (1) Do you as the teacher unknow- 
ingly set “your size” limits of action 
your size in the sense that because they 
fit you as a person, therefore the limits of 
action must fit each of your students? A 
teacher might well examine to see whether 
his or her limits or boundaries of action 
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are far more narrow or severe than those 
limits generally recognized by society. (2) 
Individuality is made up of selves which 
may operate differently under a variety of 
conditions. It is this very varicty of con- 
ditions impinging on a student which may 
make him act so differently at times in 
the classroom, even though every immedi- 
ate and observable facet of the classroom 
situation appears to be similar to the past 
situation when the student acted so differ- 
ently from his present behavior. (3) Each 
action creates a reaction which may be- 
come a chain reaction in a classroom 
group. In other words, one change in one 
member of the group in the classroom may 
cause a series of changes in other group 
members. Weave this change into the in- 
dividuality of the 


teacher may observe some very different 


cach member and 


behavioral reactions—different from what 
had been antic ipated. 

Some guide questions for the teacher to 
ask himself to check his consideration of 
each student's individuality are: 

1. How much uniformity of behavior 
is needed in this classroom situation ? 

2. Is the uniformity of behavior for this 
classroom situation which you as a teacher 
demand confined within very narrow 
boundaries ? 

3. How much deviation of behavior is 
possible? What factors determine the 
limits ? 

4. Does the demand for uniformity of 
behavior create behavior probleiis 7 

5. Are there times when you should 
permit the cultivation of idiosyncrasies by 
your students? 

Some thinking on these questions of 
individuality may well be the beginning 
of a change in the classroom psychological 


climate, quite possibly for the better. 
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WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO NICKY? 


BY 


ELMORE E. POGAR 


GUIDANCE DIRECTOR, 


OTS Nicky any different from other 
fourth grade youngsters ?’’, asked the 
counselor. “In some ways,’ replied the 
teacher, ‘but I'm not sure that I know all 
about his problems.” This is the area of 
guidance, and this is a story of how a 
guidance program functions in one ele- 
mentary school system. 

Nicky is a fourth grader. His teacher 
sees him at one time as a quite typical 
member of the group, at another time as 
an extremely passive, almost apathetic lit- 
tle boy. How much of his behavior is 
normal? Why doesn't he do better in his 
academic work ? Why wasn’t more of this 
whole problem explored with his mother 
in the parent-teacher conference? These 
questions and countless others keep pass- 
ing through the teacher's mind. ‘“‘Per- 
haps,”’ she thinks, “this concern might be 
shared with someone else.” Later, trans- 
lating her thoughts into action, she sees 
her principal. Thus is set into motion a 
series of events in which the teac her, prin- 
cipal, parents and staff personnel are des- 
tined to play a part, each interested in the 
same thing—Nicky’s problems. 

The exploratory period begins with the 
teacher and principal reviewing the early 
school history and the present classroom 
approach. Several suggestions emerge 
from this conference: the principal will 
observe Nicky in the classroom and on the 
playground, to obtain first hand observa- 
tion data. He will later talk with Nicky. 
The teacher agrees to emphasize more 
group activity and to sample his interests 
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as a preliminary to a program to be devel- 
oped after more facts are at hand. To 
assist them in their work, it is agreed that 
the school counselor be invited to partici- 
pate. 

“I'm afraid I've struck out with this 
one,” reports the teacher in the meeting 
with her principal and the counselor. 
“Nothing I've tried has produced positive 
results. 


He just sits and toys with small 
objects when I'm not working with him 
individually.” “If I could devote my full 
time to him,” she continues. “perhaps we 


could get somewhere. What do you think 
we should do next?’ “It seems to me,” 
says the counselor, ‘that we have to find 
out why this boy behaves as he does. For 
example, is he bright enough to learn? Is 
there something in the home which is pro- 
ducing an individual without a sense of 
responsibility or initiative? Or could it 
be that there is something wrong with his 
physical condition?’ To secure answers, 
the school nurse will be requested to re- 
view the medical record and to consult 
with the family doctor. The school psy- 
chologist will do individual testing, while 
the counselor will make systematic obser- 
vations of Nicky and will visit the home 
to secure early developmental history and 
evaluate home conditions. Meanwhile, 
the teacher is to continue her efforts to 
secure improvement in academic and at- 
titudinal areas. The group ap- 
proach for increased motivation will be 


intensified. A second meeting of the staff 


small 
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members with the principal and teacher is 
scheduled in two weeks when additional 
information will be discussed and applied 
to the problem. 


In Sharper Focus 
As the facts unfold, Nick's problems 


and the approaches to them come into 
sharper focus; new meanings replace the 
old. “Why,” asks the teacher, “isn't he 
able to read above the second reader if he 
has a Binet 1.Q. of 120?” The psycholo- 
gist assures her that Nicky is bright, that 
although his responses were slow, they 
were accurate and deliberate. “He was 
eager to participate and contributed addi- 
tional information on many points,” she 
continues. “All of this indicates sufficient 
mental capacity to perform very adequately 
in academic work,” comments the princi- 
pal. “What is the physical and health 
picture?” “His health record revealed 
nothing unusual,’ answers the nurse, “the 
typical childhood diseases. Growth is nor- 
mal.” “But,” she continues, “the family 
doctor, who just completed a careful ex- 
This 
may account for his low energy output. 


amination, reports a mild anemia. 


In all other physical respects he seems to 
be normal. It is true that he is small for 
his age, but this is considered a family 
trait since both parents are of less than 
average height.” 

The home visit by the counselor added 
many valuable points of information: the 
maternal grandparents live in the home, 
which is small but well kept and organ- 
There are books, 
games, radio and television for the fam- 
ily. Nicky has a younger sister who is 
described as “everything Nicky isn't,’ but 
the relationship between the two appears 


ized. instructional 
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to be one of congeniality. 


“From the in- 
formation I could get,’’ reports the coun 


selor, ‘interpersonal relationships in the 
home seem to be very good. The early 
developmental history as to birth, feeding, 
weaning, toilet training, responses to 
mother, seems to have been perfectly nor- 
mal. We need to note that the father was 
in the service for a portion of the early 
life of the boy and that Nicky did not have 
very many contacts with children for the 
first three years of his life. Even now he 
is not allowed the usual freedom to play 
with other children because of the mother’s 
fears for his safety Other information 
concerning interests, father relationship, 
the family’s evaluation of Nicky and his 


problems is re ported by the counsclor 


The Next Move 


“Are we ready to draw tentative con- 
clusions for this problem?’ asks the prin- 
cipal. “It seems that we have here a 
bright little boy, young for his grade, im- 
mature socially, over-protected at home, 
lacking in responsibility, and retarded in 
school What 


propose as our next move ” 


achievement. would 


you 
Can we agree 
that Nicky needs first to be met at his 
level with increased firmness and organi- 
zation? Secondly, that he needs oppor- 
tunity for more group contacts both in 
and out of school? Perhaps giving him 
shorter range goals which will give him 

feeling of success at about the time he is 
inclined to give up will mect with better 
results. We need to recognize this boy's 
capacity and in our approach keep our 
sights raised, but make sure we are not 


beyond his reach.” 


(Concluded on page 32) 


I’M NOT IN FAVOR OF SPANKING, BUT— 


BY 


JACK R. FRYMIER 


Pr. K. 


HYSICAL It creates 
fears, anxieties and frustrations, all of 
No one 


would ever pound a tomato plant or a 


force is bad. 
which impede normal growth 


young clm tree and expect it to grow 
why should anyone expect the same to 
work on kids? 

And yet even worse than physical force 
Kids can under- 
It hurts. They feel it 
when they sit down. They know it has 
been applied and they know why the rod 
was used 


is psychological force. 
stand a spanking 


But psychological force is another thing. 
Mental manipulation, that subtle coercion 
that individuals or groups sometimes em- 
ploy to induce conformity, is downright 
dishonest. Combined with its physical 
counterpart and carried to logical extremes 
it will produce what has currently been 
called “brainwashing.”” Certainly no such 
experience, to whatever degree, belongs in 
anyway in a free home or free learning 


And 


teachers who would never dream of harm- 


situation and 


yet some parents 
ing a child physically apparently think 
nothing of mutilating him psychologically. 
Evidently they feel that the psychological 
self will heal much quicker and leave 
fewer scars than the physical self. 
Children have a barrier to physical 
force—-their skin. There are no psycho- 
logical barriers, though, until they make 
them. Only when they begin to feel that 
they are being “used’’ or “manipulated” 
or forced in some direction do they start to 
resist. And, because they cannot see or 


put their finger on this force, they often 
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do not know just where they ought to 
begin. It is only natural, then, that chil- 
dren who encounter this unseen force be- 
gin to build psychological walls around 
themselves to keep such things out. They 
withdraw into a self-made psychological 
shell. 


are also shut in, but of course they are. 


It never occurs to them that they 


The wall becomes a protective barrier be- 
hind which they hide, and they only come 
forth the 


hance them or when they want to strike 


when situation serves to en- 


back. Like the armies of old, they stay 


behind walls and live in their own little 
world. Fortunately most people have 
sufficient curiosity to sally forth eventually 
of their own free will, but those who stay 
behind their invisible walls are doomed to 
a narrow life until the walls are torn 
down. 

Of course the child builds these bar- 
riers himself, and only he can tear them 
down. But he never builds them with- 
out cause, and if that cause is but re- 
moved, almost without exception the psy- 
chological barriers will tumble down, too 
Kids do not want to keep themselves shut 
in, though they often do since it seems 
to be an escape from some factor threat- 
ening their psychological self. 

We oldsters should all be aware of this 
psychological phenomenon. I'm not in 
favor of spanking either, but it does seem 
to have certain decided advantages over 
If we feel that we 
have to mutilate them in some way, better 


psychological force. 


it should be their bodies than their minds. 
Minds can create but bodies only produce. 
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“Your Child from 2 to 5” 


Perhaps, at last, says Amy Hostler, 
“professional workers are learning to 
communicate simply and clearly with par- 
ents,” and she cites, as an example, Your 
Child from 2 to 5, published late in 1955." 
Editor Morton Edwards docs not claim 
everything for the volume. It will not, 
he says, solve your child-upbringing dilem- 
mas. “It is practically guaranteed not to 
put an end to your child’s thumb-sucking, 
bed-wetting, or lollygagging; nor will it 
make him become the most popular young 


ster in the snow-suit set. But what it may 


do is to make you less apprehensive, less 


likely to misinterpret every act of your 
youngster's behavior as a sign of incipient 
mental disorder.” 

This handy little book really does a job. 
It lives up to the claim on the front 
cover: “Hundreds of timely tips for par- 
ents—the latest thinking of more than 
250 of the nation’s outstanding specialists 
in every branch of child-upbringing.’ 
And it’s every bit as good for teachers, 


whether they're parents or not. 


1 New York, Permabooks, 


cents. 
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Love and Hate 


“Love is a powe rful factor in person- 
ality developm« nt,” says Margaret Ribble 
in her recent book, The Personality of the 
Young Child. “Th 


grows in a child in response to the con- 


emotion of love 
stant affection of parents who understand 
him, accept him as he is, and guide him 
from one phase of maturing to the next.” 

The author secks the answers to such 
questions as: What can we do to insure 
the healthy growth of the child's mind 
and personality? Can painful and crip- 
pling emotional difficulties be avoided? 


Why does a youngster become delinquent? 


Community Mental Healt/ 


New words for “promoting” mental 
health are suggested in the significant 
report just out on Community Programs 


for Mental Health. The 


thering” and “sustaining’’ are suggested 


words “‘fur- 
when searching “for optimum levels of 
well-being” in contrast to the “cure of 
illness’” or even its “prevention 


This report, edited by Helen L. Witmer 


2New York, Columbia University 
$2.75 

Kotinsky, Ruth 
Mass., 


Press, 1955 
126 pp 
and Witmer 


Harvard University Press, 


Helen | Can 
bridge, 1955 


462 Pp 
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and the late Ruth Kotinsky, is a Common- 
wealth Fund book containing a number 
of papers dealing with current efforts to 
maintain mental health at optimum level 
Each,” 


say the editors in the Foreword, ‘from its 


on a basis. 


community-wide 
own vantage point focuses on the surge 
to find means for sustaining and furthering 
the mental and emotional health of all, in 
contrast to exclusive preoccupation with 
curing the emotional distress or mental ill- 
ness of first one individual and then an- 
other.” 

In Part I (Theory), Sol W. Ginsburg 
discusses the mental health movement 
In Part II 
(Practice) Edith Miller Tufts reviews the 
field of mental promotion, H. E. Cham- 
berlain and Elizabeth de Schweinetz de- 
scribe nine programs for the promotion 
of mental health (St. Louis Council for 
Parent Education, Louisiana 


its theoretical assumptions. 


the Pelican 
Pamphlet series, Los Angeles Psychiatric 
Consultant Service, Rochester Child 
Health Institute, Phoenix Mental Health 
Center, Delaware Human Relations pro- 
gram, California Consultant Service, 
Maryland Institute for Child Study, the 
Hogg Foundation at the University of 
and Barbara Biber 


Texas) considers 


schooling as an influence in developing 
In Part III (Evalu- 
ation) Louisa P. Howe discusses prob- 
lems in the evaluation of mental health 


healthy personality. 


programs, and Marie Jahoda, writing 
under the general title “toward a social 
psychology of mental health” treats of 
concepts of mental health—psychody- 
theory of personality formation, 
field theory, modal personality and cul- 
ture patterns, and the concept of role and 


status. 
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Group Guidance 


Varieties of group programs labeled 
as guidance have become so numerous, 
say the authors of a valuable new book 
in this field* that “‘one is often bewildered 
in attempting to classify them and to dis- 
cover how their objectives are related to 
those of the total guidance program.” 
The service with which this book deals 
is that of “helping individuals (a) to 
understand themselves-——their potentiali- 
ties, interests and developing personali- 
ties, and (b) achieve the skill in self- 
direction necessary to make wise choices 
of life activities, to formulate realistic life 
plans in harmony with knowledge of self 
and of environmental conditions, and to 
work out satisfying and useful life ad- 
justments.”’ 

Education in mental health is directly 
referred to in this book on guidance, and 
some space is given to courses in mental 
hygiene and materials for the study of 
personality and human relations. 


School Social Work 


How the school social worker helps the 
troubled child was described in an un- 
usually effective way by Ruth E. Smalley 
at the 1955 National Conference of So- 
Work.® School social work, Miss 
Smalley says, is offered in such a way that 
the child, out of his very natare, has the 


“The 


cial 


best possible chance of using it. 


* Bennett, Margaret E. Guidance in Groups: 
A Resource Book, for Teachers, Counselors, and 
Administrators. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1955. 
411 p. $5.50. 

’“The School Social Worker Helps the Troubled 
Child.” Casework Papers, 1955. New York, 
Family Service Association of America, p. 66-74. 
See also, in the same volume, Mildred Sikkema, 
“The School Social Worker Serves as Consultant,” 
p. 75-82. 
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school social worker not Only mever for- 
gets, but makes constant and 
use of, the Specific social work purpose 
that is to be discharged—to help the pub- 
lic school better serve its . hildren, to help 
individual children make better use of the 
social reality of the public school.”’ 


Conscious 


Human Relation: 


“The Dynamics of Helping Children 
Grow” is the informative subtitle of Hu- 
man Relations in Teaching, by Howard 
Lane and Mary Beau hamp, of the New 
York University School of Education.® 
“It is written for the friends of younger 
people,” say the authors. “We hope that 
it will remind parents, tea hers, neighbors, 
and other educators that they began life 
as children and that life then was as sweet, 
delightful, challenging, and important as 
it is to them now.”” The three main sec- 
tions deal with these questions: (1) What 
(2) What 
does it mean to live in mid-twentieth cen- 
tury? (3) What are the dynamics of 
learning to live together? 


does it mean to be human ? 


All behavior, the authors Maintain, “‘is 
the body in action,” They insist that 
“the society's great task is to develop 
people who can work and live together 
peacefully in a complex, interdependent 
world,” and that the qualities of per- 
sonality essential for right living can be 
learned “only as children grow in social 
circumstances that cherish, value, and em- 
ploy them.”’ 


Inter kroup Education 


With the publication of School Culture? 


* New York, Prentice-Hall, 1955. 353 p. 
? Washington, D. C., American Council on Edu- 


cation, 1955. 123 Pp. $1.50. 
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Hilda Taba completes the important work 
she has been doing in Studics in Inter. 
group Relations sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education and made pos- 
sible by grants of funds from the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 
This final volume deals with participation 
in school life, the phenomena of leader- 
ship, and “the patterns of belonging and 
exclusion in school activities.” As Dr. 
Taba describes it: 


The climate of school life and the 
dynamics of human relations in it are 
potent factors in what students learn 
about the way of life and the values 
which direct their interpersonal rela- 
tions, possibly even greater factors than 
what the school explicitly teaches about 
democratic human relations. The mul- 
tiplicity of relationships in school life 
constitutes a practical laboratory of hu- 
man relations. The culture in this lab- 
Oratory—the patterns of acceptance and 
rejection, the methods of Zaining status 
and leadership, the ways of using au- 
thority and allocating belonging, the 
ideas about individuality and conform. 
ity, about what constitutes success and 
worth expressed in the formal and in- 
formal rules of conduct offers daily 
lessons for personal and group conduct. 
This culture teaches con epts and atti- 
tudes about life and relationships, good 
or bad, depending on what patterns 
and values it follows. 

Unfortunately, as Dr. Taba points out, 
school staffs often seem quite unaware of 
the dynamics of the social life in school, 
and of its impact on the student body. 
“Often,” she says, “the school culture re- 
produces the very divisive forces and tra- 
ditions which in its conscious tea hing it 
bemoans and tries to correct.” 

The main topics of the chapters are: 
(1) A Study of Social Clubs: (2) School 
Learning and School Culture: ( 3) An Ex- 
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periment in Changing School Atmos- 
phere; and (4) Participation in School 


Life. 


Acne and Emotional Problems 


That acne “affects the development of 


personality as well as the physical appear- 


ance of most young men and women”’ is 
brought out in a recent book by Dr. Her- 
bert Lawrence,* a physician who has been 
engaged in special research on “Emotional 
Disease.”” Dr. 
Lawrence's book describes illnesses where 


Factors in Dermatologic 


emotional tensions are involved, and in 
his discussion of causes of acne indicates 
that emotions probably play their part in 
this complexion problem. 


Prejudice in Young Children 
They Learn What They Live is a book 
about prejudice 


dren. 


prejudice in young chil- 
“Because strong emotions, deep 
conflicts, and a conspiracy of silence sur- 
round prejudice,” the authors say, “its 
psychological functions are not readily 
evaluated and its roots not easily 
probed.’"* 

When do prejudices start? How are 
Are parents 
teachers aware of prejudices in children ? 


What 


teachers assume ? 


prejudices learned? and 


responsibilities do parents and 


It was found that children’s attitudes 


toward different racial and 


religious 
groups were formed at a very carly age; 
that different 


groups docs not necessarily change atti- 


learning ‘facts’ about 


tudes; that prejudices are learned as part 
of the general process of growing up 
with specific adult prohibitions and ex- 
5 The Care of Your Skin. 
& Company, 1955. 95 p. $2.50. 


* By Helen G. Trager and Marian Radke Yar 
New York, 1955 


Boston, Little Brown 


row. Harper & Brothers, 


392 p. 


pectations as the sources of learning; that 
parents take little responsibility for help- 
ing to change attitudes or developing 
good human relationships. The study 
shows marked relationship between au- 
thoritarian personality and group preju- 
dice. 

Schools were doing little to develop 
Work- 
shop courses and other inservice pro 
grams could be helpful, but the teachers 
participating “‘are likely to work in es- 
sentially the same way they did before 
the experience unless they return to a 


better cultural understandings. 


supporting school climate.” 


Nicky 
(Continued from page 27) 

“Would a meeting with both parents 
be of value to us now that we have reached 
certain conclusions?’’, asks the counselor. 
“We are now aware of the probable in- 
fluences in the home situation and of the 
I think 
we can be more helpful to them, and in 
turn, improv e our chances for success.”’ 


differences between the parents. 


These beliefs were given support in a 
joint meeting of parents and the school 
group one weck later. The staff presented 
a convincing case for the new program 
for Nicky, and they were able to secure 
cooperation of the parents; especially that 
of systematic but shorter periods of home 
work, tasks which develop responsibility, 
more contacts with age-mates, more experi- 
ences with the father, and general re-in- 
forcement of the teacher's program. 

There are indications that Nicky is now 
on the way up, helped by a number of 
people who became concerned with his 
developmental problems. This is the 
guidance approach, and this is the way it 
worked out for Nicky. 
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